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THE PROGRESS OF KNOWLEDGE FATAL TQ 
ERROR AND SUPERSTITION. 


Ir is in dark ages and in the dark intellects of ime 
dividuals that error shoots up, sare its growth with rane 
corous rapidity, and spreads far and wide its direful and des« 
tructive effects. Anh important question has been frequently 
agitated, whether science be favorable to virtue? To this the 
answer ought to be given indubitably in the afirmative.— 
The - aye but rare exceptions which seem to be at war 
with this decision, cannot diminish in any high degree its 
forcé an@ correctness. But whether an accurate but close 
investigation mto this subject should termimate in this case, 
in favor of the advocates of science, is not now a matetial 
point of inquiry ; the connection subsisting between the cul« 
tivation of out faculties and the discovery of truth, must be 
apparent to every contemplative mind. In modern days, 
science and philosophy have attached themselves to many 
splendid and important truths, flowing or deducible from the 
view of the moral and physical world. These demonstra- 
tions and moral axioms have presented themselves in a fore 
midable manner beiore the alter of superstition, and demans 
ded of its votaries: a refutation—if refutation were possible, 
by the powers and lights of theology. But christiam theo 
logy admits of no improvements which stretch their influs 
ence beyond the opinions of the church, because, as Saing 
Athanasius intimates, the opinions and faith of the truechurch 
must be kept holy and undefiled, and the heretick who de- 
nies or disbelieves, without doubt, shall perish everlastingly. 
The opinion of some of the adherents to christianity, that re- 
velation augments knowledge, ought to fallto the ground, upon 
the slightest review of the history of the christian church > 
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the learning and science that existed in the Roman empire 
at the introduction of christianity, were not the cause of ac. 
celerating its progress, or diffusing its doctrines over a consi- 
derable portion of Europe—but on the contrary, this religion 
became afterward the cause of destroying or surpressing that 
venerable accumulation of principles and of virtues, which 
the Roman philosophers had collected from past ages, and 
theenergetic operation of their own faculties—neither was 
it the christian religion which caused the revival of learning 
and the love of science ;which begen to appear again during 
the fifteenth century. The historical anecdote which we pub- 
lished in a former number, concerning the immortal Galileo, 
is a strong and corroborating proof of this opinion—he knew 
and had demonstrated to his own satisfaction, that the sun 
is the centre of the planetary system—that the earth and all 
the other planets revolve at stated butdifferent periods around 
this common center ; this was damnable heresy in the view of 
the christian church and its pious inquisitors, who assumed to 
be the agents of heaven for the special purpose ofkeeping ho 
ly and undefiled God’s holy word, and who caused the ve- 
nerable Galileo, that immortal philosopher of adark but per- 
secuting age, to appear before them upon his knees, formally 
to renounce one of the first and most solemn principles of 
philosophy, a principle which the church has since been cou 
strained to acknowledge as true, and that it possesses a so- 
lid foundation in nature. The “theacian of Galileo, which 
at that time threw the church into such spasmodic conster- 
nation, were afterward undeniably demonstrated by the cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe. This bold and enterprising 
specimen of human Hei while it marked with precision 
the relative position of the earth, in the solar system, collect- 
ed also sucha mass of facts relative to the Geography of the 
world and the moral state of nations, as surpassed all the in- 
genuity of ecclesiasticks to refute. Sun, stand thou still u, 
on Gibeon, was a declaratlon which after this cut but a poor 
figure ina book reputdely holy and divine. But superstition, 
rigid and tenacious, never abandons her grasp, till she is. dri- 
ven trom her ground by the light of science and the force of 
public opinion. 

Since geographical and philosophical sciences have 
become more extended, christian superstition has relax- 
ed inthe fury of its resentment, and the sun is now permit- 
ted to stand where it always did stand, in the cen- 
ter of the planetary system, diffusing light and heat to 
to those bodies that perform periodical revolutions round this 
resplendant luminary. Is itio be presumed that a system 
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of religion which formerly made the earth stationary and the 
sun revolutionary, and which now reverses both positions, 
can be either true or divine? Can we believe, that in the 
system of nature, God has revealed one set of laws, and in the 
system of revelation countermanded this display of infinite 
wisdom! No, the writers of the bible system of religion were 
ignorant of the laws of nature—they judged solely by exter- 
nalappearance, and the common phenomena of the physical 
world became the basis of their decision. ‘The sun appear- 
ed to rise and set—of course the sun, in their estimation, 
moved, and therefore the philosophy of Galileo which had 
laced the sun in the center immovable, was false and here- 
tical. It was this circumstance that brought this wise and 
enlightened man, apparently in a state of humiliation, before 
a set of ignorant persecuting and chryistian inquisitors, to an- 
swer for pretended crimes of which he was never guilty.— 
They extorted, from him, it is true, a confession in favor of 
mother church and her holy doctrine—but the crimeof decla- 


‘ring against the laws of nature, and the immutable order of 
6 ’ 


the phy sicaluniverse, must rest upon the heads of the inqui- 
sitors, and not upon the philosophic and immortal Galileo. 
Ye fanatics of the world, will ye ever learn wisdom from the 

harmonious works of the creator ?—Will ye ever recognize 
the solemn truth that the sentiments of Galileo—the indes- 
tructible laws by which eternal wisdom governs the world, 
will one day annihilate superstition, and extend incalculably 
the sphere of human energy. Itis the province of reason in 
opposition to superstition, to accomplish this important ob- 
ject, and confer upon man anew era in the history of his in- 
tellectual existence. 
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The three following paragraphs, taken from Ewropean 
publications, were politely handed to us by a friend.— 
The first shews the apprehensions of the church in re- 
lation to the force of reason and the art of printing. 
The second was written by a dissenting clergyman in 
England, and proves that graduated christianity may 
be at war with the ingredients of its own existence.— 
The third pleasantly shews the foolishness of super- 
sition. 


i ow Arps the latter end of the reign of Louis XV. infide- 
lity was so prévalent in France, that the higher dignitaries 
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of the church began to tremble for their offices, It was ne. 
cessary on their own account to stay the torrent of infidel 
publications, and a remonstrance was presented to the king, 
through the medium of a prelate who did not believe even 
in the existence of a God, M. Lomerie, archbishop of Tou. 
louse, in favor of the gospel, and the intolerant edicts of 1542, 
1547 and 1551! ‘* Your majesty is too well apprized,” ob- 
serve these pious petitions, ‘‘ of the advantages which reii- 
** gion confers on nations, and above all, of the powerful sup, 
“port it yields to the authority of kings, not to consider 
** impiety which endeavors to annihilate that support as 
“the greatest scourge that can afflict your reign. We are 
** on the eve ef the fatal moment when the press will over- 
“turn the church and the state.” 


Who is to judge of error, youorI? You for me, or! 
for you, or each for himself? There is no safe ground of 
action except the leaving of every individual to judge for 
himself, and account to his master. I love the man who thinks 
for himself, think what he will. I honor the virtue of every one 
who dares to be free, and to shake off the petty tyranny of 
ecclesiastics, who bind the grievous burthens of tyrannical 
systems upon the conscience of another man’s disciples ;— 
disciples whom they neither created, nor redeemed, nor ap- 
pointed to judge. Mysoulcome not thou mto their intole- 
rant assembly ! 


As to personality in God, a trinity of persons, I think it 
the mest absurd of all absurdities, and in my opinion a man 
who hath brought himself to believe the popular doctrine of 
the trinity, hath done all his work ; for after that there can 
be nothing hard, nothing inevident; the more unintelligible 
the more credible, and as this serves the purpose of produ- 
cing implicit faith in pretended guides, priests will always 
try to keep itincredit. The bible reads easy if we consi- 
der God one, Jesus the son of God, and the Holy Ghost the 
influence of God. But this would spoil sg the scrip- 
tures would become plain and easy, and a learned priesthood 

vould be unnecessary to make out ‘and unfold that hard. sci- 
ence. Christianity to us poor blind creatures. Verily, 
priestcraft is at the bottom of all this burlesque upon religi- 


-on, for such I account the grimace of one man’s pretending 


to take care of another man’s soul. The direct end of all 
their schemes is to cheat people into adisuse of their own 
understandings, and to pitch their eyes and place their affec- 
Hons upon a frail and often a wicked proxy. 
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37 
The night of Holy Thursday in the island of Corfu is 


remarkable for a superstition of a singular kind. Some people 
cause a shirt to he made for them onthat night. The work 
must be performed by an odd number of Maidens, all named 
Mary, and the shirt begun at midnight must be cut out, 
sewed, washed and ironed before day—all which conditions 
being punctually abserved, itis believed to possess the invs- 
timable virtue of rendering the wearer invulnerable. Such 
shirts are very scarce. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
( Continued from our last.) 


Tus promise of divine favor, instead of being partially con- 
fined ta the posterity of Abraham, was universally proposed to 
the freeman and to the slave, to the Greek and to the Barba- 
rian, tothe jew and to the Gentile. Every privilege that 
could raise the proselyte from Earth to Heaven, that could 
exalt his devotion, secure his happiness, or even gratify 
that secret pride, which under the semblance of devotion, in- 
sinuates itself into the human heart, was still reserved for the 
members of the christian church—but at the same time all 
mankind was permitted, and even solicited, to accept the 
glorious distinction which was not only proffered as a favor 
but imposed as anobligatior. It became the most sacred 
duty ofa new convert to diffuse among his friends and re. 
lations the inestimable blessing which he had received, and 
to warn them against a refusal that would be severely punish- 
ed as a criminal disobedience to the will of a benevolent but 
all-powerful deity. 


The enfranchisement of the church from the bonds of the 
synagogue, was a work however of some time and of some 
difficulty. The Jewish converts, who acknowledged Jesus 
in the character of the Messiah, foreteld by their ancient 
oracles, respected him as a prophetic teacher of virtue and 
religion; but they obstinately adhered to the ceremonies 
of their ancestors, and were desirous of imposing them on 
the Gentiles, who continually augmented the number of be- 
lievers. These Judaising christians seem to have argued 
with some degree of plausibility from the divine origin of 
the Mosaic law, and from the immutable perfections of its 
great author. They affirmed, that if the Being, who is the 
same through all eternity, had designed to abolish those sa- 
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ored rites which had served to distinguish his chosen people, 
the repeal of them would have been no less clear and solemn 
than their first promulgation: that, instead of those frequent 


declarations, which either suppose or assert the perpetuity 
of ¢] “Mosaic religion, it would havebeen presented as a pro- 
visionary scheme intended to last only till the coming of the 


Mes: dh. who should instruct mankind in a more perfect 
mode ‘of faith and of worship: that the Messiah himself, 
and his disciples who conversed with him on earth, instead 
oi authorising by their example the most minute observan- 
ces of the Mosaic law, would have published to the world 
the abolition of those useless and obsolete ceremonies, with- 


out sutiering christianity to remain during so many years 
obscurely confounded among the sects of the Jewish church, 
Arguin nts like these appear to have been used im the de- 


fence of the expiring cause of the Mosaic law—but the in- 
dustry of our learned divines has abundantly explained the 
ami, uous language of the Old Testament, and the ambi- 
ge sus conduct of the apostolic teachers. It was proper gra- 

ly to untold the svstem of the gospel, and to pronounce 
with the utmost caution and tenderness a sentence of con- 
demnztion so repugnant to the inclination and prejydices of 
the beheving jews. 

The history of the church of Jerusalem affords a lively 
proo! fof the necessity ofthose precautions, and of the deep i im- 
pression which the Ie wish religion had made onthe minds of 
its sectarics. The first fifteen bishops of Jerusalem were 
all ciscumcised Je ws; and the congregation over which they 
presided, united the law of Moses with the doctrine of Christ. 
a, was natural that the primitive tradition of a church which 
was founded only forty days after the death of Christ, and 
Was goverbe d almost as many vears under the ese 
ins} section of his apost tles, sho uld be received as the stand- 
and of orthodoxy. The distant churches very frequently 
appealed to the authority of their venerable parent, and re- 
lieved her distresses by a liberal contribution of alms. But 
when numerous and opulent societies were established in the 
great cities of the empire, in Antioch, Alexandria, Ephesus, 
Corinth, and Rome, the reverence which Jerusalem had in- 
spired to all the christian colonies insensibly diminished.— 
Vhe Jewish converts, or as they were afterwards called, the 
Nazarenes, v te had laid the foundations of the church, soon 
found themsclves overwhelmed by the i increasing multitudes, 
that from all the various religions of polytheism inlisted 
under: the banner of Christ: and the Gentiles, who with the 
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approbation of their peculiar apostle, had rejected the into- 
lerable weight of the Mosaic ceremonies, at length refused 
to their more scrupulous brethren the same toleration 
which at first they had humbly solicited for their own prac- 
tice. The ruin of the temple, of the city, and of the public 
religion of the Jews,was severely felt by the Nazarenes, asin 
their manners, though not in their faith, they maintained so 
intimate a connection with their impious countrymen, whose 
misfortunes were attributed by the Pagans to the contempt, 
and more justly ascribed by the christians to the wrath, of 
the supreme deity. The Nazarenes retired from the ruins 
of Jerusalem to the little townof Pella beyond the Jordan, 
where that ancientchurch languished above sixty years in 
solitude and obscurity. They still enjoyed the comfort of 
making frequent and devout visits to the Holy City, and the 
hope of being one day restored to those seats which both na- 
ture and religion taught them to love as well as to revere. 
But at length under the reign of Hadrian, the desperate fa- 
naticism of the Jews filled up the measure of their calamities ; 
and the Romans exasperated by their repeated rebellions, 
exercised the rights of victory with unusual rigour. The 
emperor founded, under the name Alia Capitolina, a new 
city on Mount Sion, to which he gave the privileges of a 
colony—and denouncing the severest penalties against any 
of the Jewish people who should dare to approses! its pre- 
cincts, he fixed a vigilant garrison of a Roman cohort to en- 
force the execution of his orders. The Nazarenes had on- 
ly one way left to escape the common proscription, and the 
force of truth was on this occasion assisted by the influence 

of temporal advantagés. They elected Marcus for their bi. 
shop, a prelate of the race of Gentiles, and most probably a 

native either of Italy or of some of the Latin provinces. At 

his persuasion the most sonsiderable part of the congrega- 

tion renounced the Mosaic law, in the practice of which they 

had persevered above a century. By this sacrifice of their ha. 

bits and prejudices, they purchased a free admission into 

the colony of Hadrian, and more firmly cemented their uni- 

on with the catholic church. 


When the name and honors of the church of Jerusalem 
had been restored to Mount Sioa, the crimes of heresy and 
scism were imputed to the obscure remnant of the Naza- 
renes, which refused to accompany their Latina bishop.— 
They still preserved their former habitation of Pella, spread 
themselves into the villages adjacent to Da: nascus, ind for- 
medan inconsiderable church in the city of Berea, or, as it 
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ienow called, of Aleppo in Syria, The name of Nazarenes, 
was deemed too honourable forthose christian Jews—and 
they soon received, from the supposed poverty of their un« 
derstanding, as well as of their condition, the contemptuous 
epithet of Ebionites. Ina few years after the return of the 
church of Jerusalem, it became a matter of doubtiand con. 
troversy, whether a man who sincerely acknowledged Jesus 
as the Messiah, but who still continue to observe the law of 
Moses, could possibly hope for:salvation. The humane tem- 
per of Justin Martyr inclined him to answer this question in 
the affirmative ; and though he expressed himself with the 
most guarded diffidence, he ventured to determine im favor 
of such an imperfect christian, if he were content to practice 
the Mosaic ceremonies, without pretending to assert their 


generaluse of necessity. 
: GIBBON. 
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FOR sale by the editor, (price 1 dollar) at No. 26 Chat- 
ham-street, the PrinctpLes or Nature, or a Develope- 
ment of the Moral Causes of Happiness and Misery among 
the Human Species, second edition, with five new chapters 
upon the following subjects :—Origin of Moral Evil, an 
the means of its Ultimate Extirpation from the Earth; that 
Moral Principles are not founded upon Theological Idéas, 
nor upon any Sectarian Modification of these Ideas, but up- 
on a basis as immortal and as indestructible as Human Ex. 
istence itself; Universal Benevolence ; Moses, Jesus, and 


Mahomet; Philosophical Immortality. 


‘PUBLIC DISCOURSES, 


UPON Monrat and Puitosopuicat Susjects, will be 








-delivered by the Editor every Sunday evenmg, at 6 o’clock, 


at Snow's long room, No. 89 Broad-Way. 
SSS 
NEW-TORK: 


Paint ep and published by the editor, at No. 26 Chatham 
street, price 2 dollars per annum, one half paid in advance 
veery six months. 











